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Reviews 


Brassey’s Annual: The Armed Forces 
Year-Book, 1950. Ed. by Rear-Ad- 
miral H. G. Thursfield. New York, 
Macmillan Co. [London, William 
Clowes & Sons, 1951?]. xii, 363p., 
8p. (index). illus. diagrs. charts. 
24.5cm. cloth $7. 

This is the sixty-first publication of 
Brassey’s Annual, formerly issued as 
The Naval Annual and as Brassey’s 
Naval Annual. Beginning with this 
issue, the yearbook has been broadened 
in scope to include the three branches 
of the armed services; hence the change 
in title. Although the work is prin- 
cipally British in content, three of the 
twenty-seven chapters are devoted 
solely to foreign navies, armies, and 
air forces, and many of the other 
twenty-four chapters include material 
relating to defense problems in general. 

The purpose of the yearbook is “to 
review the events, developments and 
opinions of the year past and to keep 
before the public the importance of na- 


tional defence and of the Services. ... 
It is designed to appeal “to members 
of the Services [and] . . . to those 
members of the general public who 
take an interest in Service affairs. . . .” 
—Preface. 

The yearbook consists of narrative 
chapters, an extensive appendix, and 
an eight-page index. The chapters are 
grouped into four sections. The first, 
comprising ten chapters (p.1-89), is 
devoted to matters of policy, develop- 
ment, and the current status of British 
national defense. It consists of essays 
analyzing factors common to all the 
armed services in warfare: strategy, 
equipment, weapons, and national and 
international cooperation. The three 
remaining sections concern the navy, 
the army, and the air force, respec- 
tively. The sections devoted specifically 
to the armed services vary in extent 
and in type of information presented. 
Four chapters concern the navy; seven, 
the army; and six, the air force. The 
sections on the army and air force each 
devote four chapters to historic back- 
ground, composition and organization, 
training and equipment. This informa- 
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tion was presented for the navy in 
previous issues of the annual. Common 
to the three sections are chapters on 
foreign services and on conditions of 
service in Great Britain. For the army 
alone there is an additional chapter, 
“Current Army Problems.” 

The appendix (p.293-363), entitled 
“Reference Section,” records official 
statements which explain army, navy, 
and air force estimates for 1950-51, 
abstracts of these estimates, statements 
of policy and other governmental an- 
nouncements concerned with service 
matters, e.g., appropriations, pay sched- 
ules, and training and recruitment pro- 
grams. Also given here are lists of the 
following personnel: principal officials 
of the armed forces of Great Britain, 
the Commonwealth, the United States, 
and Atlantic Pact countries of western 
Europe; British and Commonwealth 


liaison officers (only those stationed in 
London are listed for the latter); heads 


of British Services missions in foreign 
countries; and British Service attachés 
abroad. Texts of important memoranda, 
treaties, and Command papers are in- 
cluded, among them, the British White 
Paper on Defence and the North At- 
lantic Treaty. 

Brassey’s Annual is not an official 
government publication although most 
of the authors of the several chapters 
are officers in the armed services. The 
general section of the book is edited by 
Rear-Admiral H. G. Thursfield, also 
editor of the annual; the navy sec- 
tion, by Lieutenant-Commander P. K. 
Kemp; that on the army, by Brigadier 
C. N. Barclay; and that devoted to the 


air force, by Air Vice-Marshal W. M. 
Yool. Four chapters, two on the navy 
and one each on the army and air force, 
are pseudonymously signed and for 
these responsibility is assumed by the 
general editor. Three chapters are 
signed by civilians: “Statesmen and 
Fighting Men,” devoted to the central 
direction of war, is signed by Jules 
Menken; “Foreign Air Forces,” by H. 
F. King; and “Manning of the Royal 
Air Forces,” by E. Colston Shepherd. 

Each chapter is primarily a survey 
of the subject under discussion, inter- 
preted and highlighted by experienced 
hindsight and foresight. Keynoting the 
whole is an emphasis on the essential 
unity and interdependence of all 
branches of the armed services, an 
emphasis which is highly documented 
with references to specific situations in 
the last and earlier wars. There is 
considerable expression of opinion, but 
little apparent controversial criticism 
or dogmatism. There is evaluation and 
suggestion, but one does not detect 
carping prejudice. Factual data are 
subordinated to the expression of opin- 
ion and evaluation; the annual is itself 
largely source material. Technical de- 
tails, specifications, etc., which occu- 
pied much space in previous issues, 
have been deleted; they are available 
in other publications. With a few ex- 
ceptions, the Reference Section alone 
has retained tabular methods for the 
presentation of data. 

The factual information, according to 
the editor’s statement, has been secured 


from official sources, much of it unpub- . 


lished. The opinions expressed are 
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“free” and “independent” but not “irre- 
sponsible.”—Preface. The positions of 
authority held by the contributors, and 
their breadth of experience, tend to 
insure comment and opinion based on 
enlightened observation and sound 
judgment. There are very few foot- 
notes and no bibliography although 
citations of Command papers appear 
throughout the text. 

Brassey’s Annual is a reference tool 
only in the broad sense of the term. 
Its highly interpretative nature pre- 
cludes, to a great extent, its use as a 
ready reference medium for specific 
data. The index is sometimes mislead- 
ing and by no means thorough. It 
frequently refers to a topic that is 
mentioned only in passing in discussion 
of another topic. For example, Nor- 
way, the invasion of refers to a passage 
in which the invasion is mentioned only 
as the time when a point of strategic 
policy was set; Mutual Defence As- 
sistance Programme refers to a docu- 
ment which informs the reader of little 
more than the existence of the Pro- 
gramme. Specific data, such as the 
location, officer, and the role of the 
Inspectorate-General of the Royal Air 
Force, is indexed under Royal Air 
Force, but there is neither entry nor 
cross reference for Inspectorate-Gen- 
eral. The entry Royal Military Acad- 
emy, Sandhurst refers to two short 
passages, one of which notes that this 
is the new name for the former Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst. It is under 
this old name, however, that the index 
refers to a two-page discussion which 
is entitled “Royal Military Academy, 
Sandhurst.” 

Topics that are discussed in the text 
are not always indexed, for example: 
Northwest Frontier (p.217); glider use 
in warfare (p.214); and naval activities 
in Albania (p.305). A good index 
would materially increase the value of 


the yearbook as a reference tool. As it 
is, search is required through the text, 
the table of contents, and the index. 

The thirty-one photographs in the 
volume are listed in the front of the 
book. Most of them are pictures of 
equipment, ranging from aircraft car- 
riers and submarines to foul weather 
suits for submarine personnel. The 
photographs are spaced at random 
through the book without reference to 
related text. The format of the work 
appears satisfactory. 

Brassey’s Annual bears the weight of 
trained observation and authoritative 
opinion backed by presumably reliable 
research and observation. It brings to- 
gether information on a vital subject 
not easily available elsewhere. How- 
ever, the nature of the material and its 
British emphasis limit the appeal of the 
work. Brassey’s Annual is, therefore, 
recommended for large libraries, col- 
lege, university, and public; and spe- 
cial libraries which are concerned with 
affairs of the armed services. 


Congressional Quarterly. Washington 6, 
D.C. (1156 Nineteenth Street, N.W.), 
Congressional Quarterly News Fea- 
tures, 1945- . Price to libraries: $50 
a year for Congressional Quarterly 
Almanac and Congressional Quar- 
terly Log weekly reports; $25 for 
Almanac alone. 

The Congressional Quarterly services 
were first reviewed in the Subscription 
Books Bulletin for July 1947. The 
present review is primarily concerned 
with the changes in the services since 
that time, and is based upon examina- 
tion of the annual volume for 1949 
(Almanac, volume 5) and the weekly 
service (Log) for 1950. 

Congressional Quarterly has changed 
more in form than in content. It con- 
tinues to give information on all action 
by Congress of any general interest, 
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the activities of Congressional com- 
mittees, the voting and legislative 
activities of individual members of 
Congress, and on matters affecting 
Congress, such as lobbying and elec- 
tions. It refrains from editorializing, 
but does go beyond the bare record to 
make analyses on such subjects as 
party regularity and the extent to 
which the Administration’s legislative 
program has been adopted. In addition 
to material on Congressional activities, 
the Table of Contents of the 1949 an- 
nual volume lists, among other things: 
a description of the CQ services, how 
a bill is passed, a glossary of Congres- 
sional terms, facts and figures of Con- 
gress, its organization and highlights, 
key votes, lobby roundup, platforms vs. 
performance, etc. 

This material is now presented in two 
services instead of the three previously 
examined by the Subscription Books 
Committee. The present services are 
the Log and the Almanac. The weekly 
issues of the CQ Log are paged con- 
tinuously and are to be kept in spring- 
back covers supplied by the publish- 
ers, two such binders containing the 
year’s accumulation. The CQ Almanac 
is an annual volume which replaces the 
issues of the Log, and reorganizes the 
material by subject, ie., Agriculture, 
Appropriations, Education and Welfare, 
Foreign Policy, Labor, Military and 
Veterans, Miscellaneous and Adminis- 
trative, Taxes and Economic Policy. 
The material offered in the former 
Congressional Notebook has been in- 
corporated for the most part in the 
CQ Log; the CQ which gave the serv- 
ices their name has been discontinued. 

The first sheet of each weekly CQ 
Log is an unpaged table of contents. 
These sheets, when kept together, may 
be used as a temporary index until the 
issuance of the quarterly cumulative 
indexes, the only part of the service 


that is still supplied at quarterly 
periods. 

Issues of the CQ Log vary in length, 
the average being about twenty-eight 
pages. The material is reproduced by 
offset from copy with lines unjustified, 
two columns to the page. The CQ AIl- 
manac is also reproduced by offset, but 
in most sections the columnar lines of 
type are spaced out to even margins. 
Both the Log and Almanac are legible, 
although the clarity of the print varies 
somewhat due to the method by which 
it is reproduced. The springback bind- 
ers provide a convenient filing or shelv- 
ing case for the weekly issues of the 
Log but reduce their usable trough 
margin and are rather awkward to 
handle. The CQ Almanac, on the other 
hand, opens flat and is well bound in 
green cloth. The only illustrative mate- 
rials are charts and tabulations. 

The indexes to the Log and Almanac 
are full, although couched to some ex- 
tent in phrases which presuppose a 
certain familiarity with legislative ter- 
minology or language. In both indexes, 
entries under a single topic, e.g., Presi- 
dent of the U.S. (the name of the Presi- 
dent is not included in the entries), 
are usually arranged in the order in 
which they appear in the body of 
the work, necessitating considerable 
searching among key words. 

As described in the earlier review, 
the material presented in the Log and 
Almanac is readable and popular in 
treatment, that is, not legalistic. It is 
well condensed and shows no evidence 
of political bias. 

The rearrangement into only two 
services, one weekly and one annual, 
makes CQ less complicated for the 
average user. Although the Almanac 
may be purchased separately, most li- 
braries whose budgets permit buying 
any part of the service would prob- 
ably want the Log as well for current 
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use. Despite their declared primary 
intent to serve as a source of informa- 
tion for editors and broadcasters, and 
despite their seemingly high cost, the 
Congressional Quarterly Almanac and 
Log are recommended for medium- 
sized and large public libraries, college 
and university libraries, and special 
libraries having need for a compre- 
hensive summary of legislative activi- 
ties at the national level. 


My Book House. Ed. by Olive Beaupré 
Miller. 12v. Chicago, Book House 
for Children, [c1932-50]. illus. 24cm. 
cloth $69.50, less 20% discount to 
schools and libraries. 


The work under review is a revision 
of the set first published in 1920 in six 
volumes, and revised in twelve volumes 
in 1932 and again in 1937. Reviews of 
the 1925 printing and 1937 edition ap- 
peared in the Subscription Books Bul- 
letin for October 1930 and July 1939 
respectively. The set was re-examined 
and new material was evaluated in the 
Bulletin for April 1947. 

In general, the purpose, scope, con- 
tent, and arrangement remain much 
the same as in the 1937 edition, with the 
addition of some new selections, illus- 
trations, prefatory material, and in- 
dexes. According to the publishers, the 
new edition includes more than two 
hundred pages of entirely new mate- 
rial and one hundred entirely new 
illustrations, most of them in color. 

My Book House contains stories, 
poems, and selections from the classics, 
arranged in the several volumes ac- 
cording to age levels. Promotional lit- 
erature for the set states that these 
levels range “from babyhood through 
early adolescence,” but the Foreword to 
the set does not specify this range. Al- 
though the preface to each volume 
seeks to coordinate the book with those 
which immediately precede and follow 


it, emphasizing the editor’s intent to 
make the selections fit the particular 
maturity level for which the volume is 
planned, none of the prefaces identifies 
that intended age, grade, or maturity 
level. Introductory remarks to an in- 
dex in volume 12 state: “Since each 
child develops at his own individual 
rate, we cannot specify at what age a 
given child is ready for any one par- 
ticular volume. However, for the most 
part we recommend for the preschool 
child material chiefly from the first two 
or three volumes.” The Preface to vol- 
ume 1 also includes a statement that 
by the time the child is five he is 
usually ready for the whole of the last 
story in that volume. 

The titles and scope of the several 
volumes in this edition are the same as 
in the 1937 edition: v.1, In the Nursery; 
v.2, Story Time; v.3, Up One Pair of 
Stairs; v.4, Through the Gate; v.5, Over 
the Hills; v.6, Through Fairy Halls; 
v.7, The Magic Garden; v.8, Flying 
Sails; v.9, The Treasure Chest; v.10, 
From the Tower Window; v.11, In 
Shining Armor; v.12, Halls of Fame. 
In addition to its textual content, vol- 
ume 12 includes: Authors, Titles, and 
Leading Characters Index (21 pages), 
Special Subjects Index (40 pages), 
Character Building Index: A Guide for 
Parents (10 pages), and a two-page 
Guide to the Pronunciation of Proper 
Names. 

The first volumes of nursery rhymes 
and fairy tales for the young child will 
probably be the most used and enjoyed. 
Those prepared for older children in- 
clude biographical accounts of historic 
and literary figures, excerpts from the 
classics and folklore, and adaptations of 
certain classics. The style of most of 
these abridgments and adaptations for 
older boys and girls is much the same. 
In some cases it lacks vitality and ap- 
peal and, in some sections, it does not 
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appear consistently suited to the age 
group for which the content seems to 
have been selected. It is not, however, 
always easy to understand the criteria 
for inclusion in a single volume. For 
example, portions of “Hiawatha” are 
found in volumes 5 and 9; in volume 5 
they are in company with the simple 
stories of Tom Thumb and Dick Whit- 
tington and the complex imagery and 
adult vocabulary of John Curtis Un- 
derwood’s poem, “Switch Yard.” 

Although the set includes many ex- 
cellent selections, there are included 
also some which are likely to have only 
limited appeal, and there are some dis- 
appointing omissions. The attention 
given recent children’s literature is 
scant. Search for the work of winners 
of the Newbery Award yields only one 
selection by Hugh Lofting (winner in 
1923) and three by Carolyn S. Bailey 
(1947). A check was made of the 
number of references appearing under 
authors’ names in the index. The en- 
tries include references to notes and 
biographical sketches as well as to se- 
lections or adaptations from the works 
of the authors. Some examples noted 
are: A. A. Milne and Kenneth Gra- 
hame, one reference each; Wilhelm 
Grimm, two; William Blake, Eugene 
Field, and Nicholas Vachel Lindsay, 
three each; Hans Christian Andersen 
and Christina Rossetti, seven each; 
Robert Louis Stevenson, nine; Aesop 
and Alfred, Lord Tennyson, ten each; 
and William Shakespeare, fourteen. 
Olive Beaupré Miller, the editor of the 
set, has the largest number of selec- 
tions, twenty. 

Most of the full works from which 
selections have been made or which 
have been adapted in My Book House 
are easily available in school and pub- 
lic libraries and are likely to be more 
enjoyable to young people ready to 
read them than are these “rewritings.” 


The prefatory notes in volume 8 indi- 
cate that the editor definitely regards 
volumes 8-12 “as a school help for the 
child,” and that these volumes are built 
upon the assumption that the child will 
at this age “be reading complete books, 
usually of doubtful literary merit and 
adding little to that background of 
culture which he must have if he is to 
be a truly educated man or woman.” 
This statement, however, serves only 
to emphasize the importance of giving 
young readers many good books of 
great variety, in all the freshness and 
strength of their entirety, and as in- 
dividual works, rather than brief ex- 
cerpts and adaptations. 

The preface to each volume discusses 
the type of literature included in the 
book. Apparently, it is the editor’s in- 
tent to instruct the adult concerning 
the reading interests of children and to 
suggest suitable literature to satisfy 
these interests. The treatment, how- 
ever, is brief and general. The adult 
who is really interested in this problem 
will probably find one of the interest- 
ing and more comprehensive works de- 
voted to the subject more informative 
and certainly more helpful in the se- 
lection of many individual books for 
young readers. 

As in the earlier edition, footnotes to 
many selections give information con- 
cerning their historic backgrounds or 
their relationships to certain composi- 
tions in music and art. Even volume 1, 
In the Nursery, includes some, evi- 
dently addressed to the adult reader as 
they will, of course, be of little concern 
to the preschool child. 

The three indexes in volume 12 pro- 
vide much reference help and include 
numerous see and see also references. 
The Special Subjects Index is designed 
to group “together under topical head- 
ings all related material in My Book 
House pertaining to, or illustrating, a 
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specific subject.” The headings are 
broad and are subdivided appropri- 
ately. There is some multiple indexing; 
for example, “The Labors of Hercules” 
appears under the subject headings 
Gods and Goddesses, Hero and Heroine 
Stories, and Myths. 

In addition to the guidance one might 
expect in a subject index, this one in- 
cludes such headings as Costumes (II- 
lustrations) with geographic subhead- 
ings which are sometimes further an- 
alyzed by period. The heading Famous 
People in My Book House directs the 
reader to material offered in footnotes 
and comments. The heading Music, 
subheading Composers, provides an al- 
phabetical list of composers’ names 
with volume and page references to the 
numerous notes and comments which 
deal with the relationships of literary 
selections and musical compositions. 
Musicians and famous people referred 
to in notes and authors and artists 
whose work is represented in the set 
are listed according to nationality in 
the cross reference lists which appear 
under the geographic subdivisions of 
the main heading Countries of the 
World. Artists and Illustrators in My 
Book House provides an alphabetical 
list for each volume, but page refer- 
ences are not given. Consequently, in 
order to locate all of the work by a 
particular illustrator it is necessary to 
scan twelve lists and then search 
through all of each volume in which 
his work is said to appear. 

The Character Building Index “is ex- 
clusively for the use of parents or 
teachers.” Here, under more than 
eighty headings such as Alertness, Get- 
ting Along with Others, Perseverance, 
ete., are listed the selections in My 
Book House which illustrate the causes 
and effects of character qualities, be- 
havior patterns, and work habits. 

All titles in the Special Subjects In- 
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dex and Character Building Index and 
all those under authors’ names in the 
Authors, Titles, and Leading Charac- 
ters Index are listed in the order in 
which they appear in the set, that is, 
in the order of their graded maturity 
level. Although consistent with the 
basic purpose of My Book House, this 
policy limits the usefulness of the in- 
dexes, often making it necessary to 
search through considerable material 
to locate a particular selection. 

The set includes many illustrations, 
some in full color, many more in two 
or three colors or in black and white. 
The publishers state that the work 
of many eminent artists is included, 
among them: Maud and Miska Peter- 
sham (the only Caldecott Award win- 
ners noted in the index listing of artists 
and illustrators mentioned above), N. 
C. Wyeth, Tony Sarg, Milo Winter, and 
Willy Pogany. In the examination of 
the set, only one example of Wyeth’s 
work was noted, the cover painting for 
volume 9. The work of Sarg is appar- 
ently represented by one small black 
and white and one colored illustration. 
Many of the illustrations are unsigned 
and many lack vitality or are in color 
that appears old-fashioned. Those in 
the volumes for older children are often 
quite small. 

The binding of the set is durable and 
attractive in color and design. Volumes 
1-7 are in green, shaded from light to 
dark; volumes 8-12, in blue, shaded 
from dark to light. The paper is of 
good quality; the margins are ample; 
and the print is clear and easily read. 
Larger type has been used in volumes 
1 and 2 and parts of volumes 3-5 than 
in the later volumes designed for older 
children. 

According to the publishers’ state- 
ment, certain additional services are 
included with My Book House. They 
are described as follows: (1) In Your 
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Hands, a 219-page parents’ guidebook 
(examined in connection with the 
April 1947 Subscription Books Bulletin 
review of My Book House); (2) an 
80-page illustrated manual of Creative 
Handwork for the child, in 12 units 
with 200 projects; (3) a free, person- 
alized consultation service for the par- 
ent, conducted by Dr. Martin L. Rey- 
mert, Ph.D., Director of the Moose- 
heart Laboratory of Child Research at 
Mooseheart, Illinois; and (4) a year’s 
subscription to the monthly child guid- 
ance magazine, Your Child’s World. 
These services were not examined for 
this review. 

As in the earlier editions of My Book 
House, the new edition contains much 
useful and interesting material. The 
new three-part index is a valuable 
addition to the set. However, because 
most of the selections, abridgments, 
and adaptations for older children are 
presented in much the same style and 
often seem lacking in appeal, and be- 
cause most are generally available in 
standard and complete versions in 
school and public libraries, the Com- 
mittee’s previous evaluations of the set 
still apply. My Book House will be of 
value and is recommended as a means 
of introducing good reading to children 
in homes that do not have easy access 
to school and public library collections. 


NBC Handbook of Pronunciation. 
Comp. by James F. Bender for the 
National Broadcasting Company... . 
2d ed. New York, Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., [c1943-51]. xii, 372p. 23.5cm. 
cloth $4.50. 

The second edition of the NBC Hand- 
book of Pronunciation is the latest 
large-scale attempt to come to the as- 
sistance of the man at the microphone 
and, incidentally, of other public speak- 
ers, in the matter of individual pro- 
nunciation problems most often en- 


countered today. In its preparation the 
compiler, a teacher and lecturer on 
speech and now Director of The Na- 
tional Institute for Human Relations in 
New York, was assisted by numerous 
phoneticians and subject specialists. 
These consultants and their contribu- 
tions to the work are listed in the 
Preface. 

According to the Preface, 15,285 
words are listed. The first edition num- 
bered about 12,000. Around 2000 words 
listed in the first edition have been 
dropped, either because they are no 
longer in the news or because they 
were considered too simple. The addi- 
tions are primarily scientific terms, the 
names of prominent people in this 
country and abroad, and news-worthy 
place names. “Although the second edi- 
tion includes more American place 


names than the first edition, it has: 


relatively few of them.”—Preface. 
Words in the pronunciation list are 
arranged in alphabetical order. Despite 
the complex nature of many of them, 
there are no cross references from vari- 
ant spellings nor from alternative forms 
of entry. Their omission occasionally 
handicaps the user. For example, pro- 
nunciation is indicated after the entries 
Rheims, Syngman Rhee, and Gonzales, 
Videla, Gabriel [sic], but the reader 
will look in vain for Reims, Rhee, or 
Videla. In some cases, however, pro- 
nunciation is indicated for more than 
one form of name, e.g., Vishinsky and 
Vyshinsky, Goethe and von Goethe, 
Beethoven and van Beethoven. 
Because the book is designed for the 
busy announcer who may have no time 
to study the merits of alternative pro- 
nunciations, only one pronunciation is 
given. Each word appears in three 
columns across the page: in its regular 
form, in a respelling, and in the broad 
version of the International Phonetic 
Alphabet (e.g.: “Mutsuhito, MOO : T 
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soo : HEE toh, ‘mut su ‘hi.to”). The 
editor preferred the I.P.A. as being 
perhaps less cumbersome than diacriti- 
cal markings. A key to it and to the 
respelling system used in the book is 
provided in the introductory material. 
In a prefatory article, “Standards of 
American Pronunciation,” the editor 
explains that in selecting a right pro- 
nunciation, the aim has been to reach 
the common denominator of under- 
standing on the part of the vast radio 
audience, rather than to satisfy the 
purist or even the student. “From a 
realistic point of view, that pronuncia- 
tion is best that is most readily under- 
stood, and that pronunciation is most 
readily understood that is used by most 
people. .. . Thus a standard of pronun- 
ciation for the American broadcaster is 
reasonably based upon the speech 
heard and used by the radio audience 
that the broadcastey reaches. . . . When 
a broadcaster speaks over a powerful 
station or nation-wide hook-up, he... 
would be well advised to use a pronun- 
ciation widely known among phoneti- 
cians as ‘General American,’ the stand- 
ard presented in this book.” 
Consequently, regional dialect has, as 
a rule, been avoided. Generally speak- 
ing, the pronunciation indicated for 
foreign words and phrases, especially 
proper names, is that which is familiar 
to at least a fair part of the radio audi- 
ence in the United States, rather than 
that which is current in the foreign 
country. In deciding the pronunciation 
of coeval foreign names, the “standard 
was: How does the individual want his 
own name pronounced?”—Preface. 
The handbook provides a “General 
American” solution to many current 
pronunciation problems. In view of its 
stated purpose and the rapidly chang- 
ing importance of individual names and 
terms, the following observations, re- 


A 


garding omissions and inclusions, are 
more descriptive than critical. 

Among entries pertinent to Korean 
interest are: Pyongyang, Suwon, Seoul, 
and Inchon. Inje, Wonju, Kaesong, 
Wonsan, Kim I] Sung, and Peng Te- 
Huai are omitted, however. Relating 
to Indo-China the reader will find Bao 
Dai, Ho Chi Minh, Vietminh, Viet Nam, 
Laos, and Cambodia, but not Caobang. 
He will find Heuss and Adenauer of 
West Germany, but neither Pieck nor 
Grotewohl of East Germany. Rajendra 
Prasad, President of the Republic of 
India, is included, but Chaim Weiz- 
mann of Israel is omitted. Abadan, 
Razmara, and Mossadegh, all featured 
in recent Iranian news, are not found. 
Georges Bidault is included, but there 
is no entry for René Pléven. There is 
an entry for La Guardia, but none for 
Impellitteri; for uranium, but not plu- 
tonium; for cybernetics, but not dia- 
netics. 

Although the editor’s premises are 
the basis for decision and may be ac- 
cepted generally, some occasions to 
question or disagree with the choice of 
pronunciation will be found. For ex- 
ample, despite the previously’ men- 
tioned policy regarding coeval foreign 
names (and possibly explained by this 
policy), different accents are given the 
last name in the entries for Mr. and 
Mrs. Myrdal (Alva and Gunnar). The 
pronunciations indicated for coronet 
(respelled: KAHR uh net) and for 
genealogy (jen i AL uh ji) appear to 
be more pedantic than “General Amer- 
ican.” 

Some editorial lapses are also ob- 
served, e.g.: Lidice is parenthetically 
identified as Polish; Eurico Gaspar 
Dutra is entered as Dutra, Enrico G.; 
Eugene Goossens as Goosens; and the 
Shah of Iran as Pahlovi, Mohammed. 

The work is clearly printed on an- 
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tique book paper. The cloth binding 
appears satisfactory. 

Apart from its intended use by radio 
broadcasters, the second edition of the 
NBC Handbook of Pronunciation will 
be helpful to most public speakers, to 
teachers, and students who require a 
quick solution to the pronunciation 
problems posed by current affairs, pro- 
vided that the “General American” 
standard is satisfactory to them. The 
work’s most serious limitation is im- 
posed by the one-pronunciation policy, 
the calculated omission of alternative 
pronunciation where the pedantic or 
foreign pronunciation varies from 
American vernacular, or where more 
than one perfectly acceptable American 
pronunciation exists. Its value lies es- 
pecially in its inclusion of many timely 
names and words for which the reader 
might be required to search in scat- 
tered sources. The NBC Handbook of 
Pronunciation is recommended for 
large public libraries, for college librar- 
ies, and for individuals. 


Oxford Junior Encyclopaedia. v.1-3, 
general eds., Laura E. Salt and 
Geoffrey Boumphrey; v.9, general 
eds., Laura E. Salt and Robert Sin- 
clair; illus. ed., Helen Mary Petter. 
London, Oxford University Press, 
1948-50. illus. maps. diagrs. charts. 
25.5cm. buckram $8.50 per volume, 
less 25% discount to schools and li- 
braries. 

This review is based upon examina- 
tion of the available volumes of the 
Oxford Junior Encyclopaedia: volume 
1, published in 1948 and reprinted with 
corrections in 1949; volumes 2 and 3, 
1949; and volume 9, 1950. When com- 
plete, the set will consist of twelve 
volumes and a general index. The 
publishers have informed the Subscrip- 
tion Books Committee that they expect 
to issue two volumes a year. On this 


schedule, the set should be completed 
sometime in 1954. 

According to the publishers, the idea 
for the set was conceived at the Claren- 
don Press. The Preface does not state 
specifically for what age levels the work 
is intended, but early publicity releases 
indicated that it was designed for age 
twelve and up. In the words of the 
Preface, the foremost intention has 
been “to provide a basic book of ref- 
erence for school libraries”; a second- 
ary aim, “to provide a work of refer- 
ence suitable for many readers to whom 
the large, standard encyclopaedias are 
too heavy and technical, and the pop- 
ular alternatives for the most part 
neither sufficiently complete nor au- 
thoritative. ... The General Editors... 
hope that the encyclopaedia may find 
usefulness not only among certain 
younger children, but also among older 
students in clubs, libraries, and Young 
People’s Colleges, and even to no small 
extent among their parents and other 
adults who may wish for a simple ap- 
proach to some unfamiliar or forgotten 
subject.” 

Some distinct limitations in scope 
are also noted in the Preface. Matter 
easily available in school textbooks 
(presumably those used in England) is 
included only when necessary for un- 
derstanding of the subject under discus- 
sion. “Thus, although an immense field 
of history is surveyed, it will be found 
mainly under headings dealing with its 
effects, or in the biographies of those 
who lived to make it. Purely technical 
or scientific subjects, also, are omitted 
except when they have some general 
interest. ... [In general,] the stress is 
laid rather on the modern world, 
though due space is given to the fac- 
tors which have shaped it, no less than 
to those which are changing it.” 

As planned, each of the twelve vol- 
umes of text is to deal with a specific 
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subject area. The Plan of Volumes, 
appearing at the front of each book, 
shows the scope of each as follows: 
v.l, Mankind; v.2, Natural History; v.3, 
The Universe; v.4, Communications; 
v.5, Great Lives; v.6, Farming and Fish- 
eries; v.7, Industry and Commerce; v.8, 
Engineering; v.9, Recreations; v.10, 
Law and Order; v.11, The Home; v.12, 
The Arts; and a General Index Volume, 
covering entries in all twelve volumes. 

Of the volumes examined, the first, 
Mankind, deals with the evolution of 
man, the ancient world, races and na- 
tions, and beliefs and customs as exem- 
plified by mythology, folklore, and reli- 
gions; the second, Natural History, with 
beasts, birds, fishes, reptiles, insects, 
and plants; the third, The Universe, 
with physical laws, astronomy, geology, 
weather, geography, countries, and 
towns. Volume 9, Recreations, inter- 
prets recreations in an inclusive man- 
ner, discussing the theater, concert, 


dance, sports, games, and clubs and 


societies. Many of the articles here, 
e.g., those on the dance, theater, and 
boxing, are written partially from the 
historical point of view. 

The general subject matter within 
each volume is broken down into small, 
though not minutely divided, subjects 
which are arranged alphabetically. The 
articles are of only moderate length. 
“Few approach and almost none ex- 
ceeds 2,000 words. . . ."—Preface. The 
54 articles in the A and B sections of 
the alphabet (106 pages) in volume 9 
average around 1,100 words in length. 

Articles are unsigned. A list of con- 
tributors and their specialties is given 
in each volume, but there is no indica- 
tion of the particular articles for which 
they are responsible. Many of the con- 
tributors are prominent British writ- 
ers, editors, educators, and subject 
authorities. 

Cross references, within the text, at 


the end of articles, and as main entries, 
are plentiful. In general, these provide 
adequate direction to synonymous en- 
tries and related material. 

It is the intention of the editors to 
have each volume virtually self-con- 
tained. This purpose is achieved to 
some extent. However, references from 
one volume to another occur neces- 
sarily with some frequency, notably 
between volumes 1 and 3, since the 
civilization and people of a country are 
discussed in the former and the geog- 
raphy and resources of the country in 
the latter. 

Cross references examined and the 
Plan of Volumes indicate that volume 
9 which includes such articles as Broad- 
casting, Broadcasting Commentaries, 
Broadcasting Programmes, Television, 
Orchestra, Singing, Opera, Musical 
Comedy, Acting, and Theatre, History 
of, should be used in close conjunction 
with volumes 4 and 12. Cross refer- 
ences noted in volume 9 to related 
articles in these include: in volume 4 
(Communications), Vision, Transmis- 
sion of, and Wireless, History of; in 
volume 12 (The Arts), Drama, Greek 
Drama, Miracle Plays, Morality Plays, 
Ballet Music, and Operatic Music. On 
the basis of the four volumes available 
and the plan of those still to be pub- 
lished, it is evident that due to the de- 
partmental organization of the set the 
reader will encounter difficulty in ob- 
taining all information on a given sub- 
ject. 

In general, comparison of selected 
articles in Oxford Junior Encyclopaedia, 
World Book Encyclopedia, and Comp- 
ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia reveals 
agreement in the information supplied. 
Material is usually more briefly and 
generally treated in the Oxford set, 
however, and statistics are given in 
round numbers in most cases. Popula- 
tion of countries is often stated only to 
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the nearest half million. For purposes 
of clarification, the area or population 
of countries or locales is often com- 
pared with that of Great Britain, e.g., 
the articles Mexico, Norway, Sahara 
Desert, and Spain. With allowances 
for the somewhat general treatment of 
statistics, they appear to be accurate 
on the whole. A notable statistical error 
is included, however, in the article 
American Negroes, volume 1. It reads: 
“In the two southern states of Missis- 
sippi and South Carolina Negroes are 
still more than half of the popula- 
tion. .. .” This was not true of either 
state in 1940, nor of South Carolina in 
1930. 

There is a fair representation of 
American subject matter in the four 
volumes at hand. The article American 
Football, for example, while briefer 
than that in World Book, gives the 
same essential information. On the 
other hand, the interests of English 
readers are treated in much more de- 
tail. The several articles about cricket 
occupy eleven and one-half pages, but 
the article devoted to baseball is only 
a little over two pages, and basketball 
is treated in less than one and one-half 
pages. Broadcasting is concerned al- 
most entirely with information about 
the B.B.C.; Television deals chiefly 
with British television. Both, however, 
refer the reader to material in unpub- 
lished volumes which may compensate 
for omissions and balance the presenta- 
tion. 

The style of the work is generally 
concise, clear, and direct, although 
some articles begin with an introduc- 
tory paragraph which does not con- 
tribute any appreciable amount of in- 
formation. 

Each of the four volumes published 
to date contains numerous illustrations. 
According to the Preface, they occupy 
between one quarter and one third of 


the total page space. In all of volume 9 
only four double-page spreads without 
illustration of any kind were noted. 
The majority of illustrations are photo- 
graphs, some of which appear blurred 
or indefinite in detail. Charts and 
diagrams are used wherever relevant. 
These supplement and interpret the 
text better than do many of the photo- 
graphs. The eight color plates in each 
volume are well reproduced. 

The work is printed in clear, well- 
spaced, ten-point type on a cream- 
white paper of good quality and fairly 
heavy weight. The dark blue buckram 
binding is strong and attractive. 

The departmental organization of the 
set, varying dates of publication, the 
availability of only four out of twelve 
volumes, and the lack of an index at 
present, make invalid any conclusions 
that might be drawn as to the recency 
and completeness of information and 
over-all quality of the work. Final 
conclusions and recommendation for 
American readers must await the pub- 
lication of the remaining eight volumes 
and general index. 


Patterson’s American Educational Di- 
rectory. For use in public schools, 
colleges and universities, public li- 
braries and special libraries, educa- 
tional and other associations .. . 
[Managing ed., J. Morris Jones.] 
v.48. Chicago, Field Enterprises, Inc., 
[c1951]. 814p. 28cm. cloth, thumb 
indexed $10. 


This directory of school systems with 
their educational and business officers 
and librarians was published annually 
from 1904 to 1949 under Homer L. 
Patterson’s copyright which was as- 
signed in 1949 to the present publisher. 
The year 1950 saw the latter’s first 
edition. The 1946 issue was reviewed in 
Subscription Books Bulletin, January 
1948. 
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In promotional leaflets the publishers 
have described volume 48 of Patterson’s 
as: new from cover to cover; com- 
pletely revised, redesigned, and reor- 
ganized; larger in format; easier to use; 
expanded with more information and a 
new materials section; and up to date 
(30,000 questionnaires used to get 
source information). 

A table of contents lists the follow- 
ing main categories of information in 
the book: School Systems (438 pages) ; 
Diocesan Superintendents (4 pages); 
Schools Classified (152 pages); School 
Announcements (10 supplementary 
pages of advertising); Schools Indexed 
(27 pages); Public Libraries (68 
pages); Educational Associations and 
Societies (8 pages); Instructional Ma- 
terials and Equipment (44 pages); 
Trade Index and Buyers’ Guide (64 
pages). 

The section on School Systems, oc- 
cupying more than half the book, is 


arranged alphabetically by state. Un- 
der each are given: the principal state 
offices, boards, councils, commissions, 


etc., of education with the names, 
titles, and location of their officials; an 
alphabetical list of counties, giving 
name and location of their school su- 
perintendents; and under towns, alpha- 
betically arranged “Public, Private, and 
Endowed Schools and Colleges.” Un- 
der each town the following data are 
supplied: county; town’s population; 
list of offices with incumbents ranging 
from officers of the Board of Education 
to Librarian for city schools and in- 
cluding subject department supervisors, 
cafeteria directors, etc.; the principals 
of high schools, junior high schools, 
and consolidated schools, and often the 
heads of departments in these schools. 
This information is followed by an 
alphabetical list of colleges, junior col- 
leges, universities, and private and 
preparatory schools located in the 


town. For many of these the entry 
gives the kind of school (if not indi- 
cated by its name), the class of student 
admitted (men, women, negro, etc.), 
religious connection, date established, 
sometimes the principal courses offered, 
and, in the case of many large univer- 
sities, the colleges or schools included. 
The reader is also referred to a classi- 
fication or classifications in the Schools 
Classified section. This cross reference 
is the only data supplied for some pri- 
vate schools listed in School Systems. 

Schools Classified is an alphabetical 
listing of 46 subject groupings of col- 
leges, universities, special, and private 
schools. Within each subject group the 
names of these institutions are alpha- 
betized under states. The classifications 
are listed and indexed at the beginning 
of the section and include some specific 
groups, such as schools of fashion art, 
occupational therapy, physical therapy, 
and country day schools, as well as the 
usually included groups, such as agri- 
culture, architecture, and art. There 
are separate classifications for junior 
colleges, coeducational universities and 
colleges, and those for men and for 
women. Preparatory schools are also 
treated in three separate lists: boys, 
girls, and coeducational. The informa- 
tion provided for the schools ranges 
from one-line entries, giving only name 
and city, to lists of sixteen administra- 
tive officials with their titles. 

Schools Indexed is an alphabetical 
finding index to the names of private 
and special schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities listed in the above described 
School Systems and Schools Classified. 
Entries here give only the city and 
state in which schools are located, this 
information being a sufficient key to the 
location of further information in 
School Systems. 

The Public Libraries section com- 
prises four lists, each arranged alpha- 
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betically by state: (1) State Librarians 
and State Library Extension Agencies, 
and (2) State School and Children’s 
Library Supervisors (both giving 
names, titles, and addresses); (3) State 
and Regional Library Associations 
(giving presidents’ names and ad- 
dresses); and (4) Public Libraries. 
Public libraries in each state (and 
some private ones used by the public) 
with the names of librarians in charge 
are listed alphabetically according to 
town. No attempt is made to include 
special libraries or librarians. 

Educational Associations and So- 
cieties comprises two alphabetical lists 
of national and state and territorial or- 
ganizations “engaged in educational 
work of a most important nature” and 
gives the names and addresses of their 
secretaries or executive officers. 

Diocesan Superintendents is a new 
section, appearing for the first time in 
the 1951 edition. Arranged by state, 
then by city, it gives the names and 
addresses of state, archdiocesan, and 
diocesan supervising officers of Roman 
Catholic schools. 

The section on Instructional Mate- 
rials and Equipment is also new in the 
work under review. Information in it 
is classified by subject and is presented 
in three sections: Elementary School 
(grades 1-8), Junior High School 
(grades 7-9), and High School (grades 
9-12). Much of the information in the 
junior high list is duplicated in the 
other two and there are numerous 
cross references. The publishers state 
that coverage in these lists includes: 
textbooks, workbooks, laboratory man- 
uals, reference books, maps, globes, 
charts, models, pictures, and equipment 
such as that used in teaching courses 
in business, science, and physical edu- 
cation. The section also includes a list 
of Sources of Information about Audio- 
Visual and Other Materials, giving 


source lists, periodicals, organizations, 
and producers connected with educa- 
tional films, filmstrips, recordings, and 
free and inexpensive materials. Prefa- 
tory instructions to this section stress 
that inclusion of an item does not con- 
stitute a recommendation. It “merely 
means that according to the informa- 
tion available, the item is for sale by 
the publisher or manufacturer indi- 
cated. No evaluation of quality or edu- 
cational usefulness is made.” Entries 
for publications give author, title, pub- 
lisher, and copyright date. The grade 
levels for which all materials listed are 
intended are also indicated. 

The Buyers’ Guide is a classified list 
of school supplies and equipment, giv- 
ing the names of leading firms which 
produce the various items. It is pre- 
ceded by an index to advertisers whose 
products are featured throughout the 
pages of the section and is followed by 
an address list of alphabetically ar- 
ranged manufacturers and publishers 
who appear in the main part of the 
Buyers’ Guide and Instructional Mate- 
rials sections. 

From the standpoint of the reference 
librarian, the most commendable 
change from the 1949 volume is in 
format; the page size is almost doubled. 
Increased volume size permits contrast- 
ing type sizes and much needed spacing 
between entries. The pyroxylin im- 
pregnated cloth cover repels moisture, 
but the heavier weight of the book 
makes a stronger hinge desirable. The 
paper is a good weight and the pages 
are attractive. 

Except for the new lists of Diocesan 
Superintendents and Instructional Ma- 
terials and Equipment, and deletion of 
College and University Colors (for- 
merly a six-page section), the primary 
arrangement of contents in the 1951 
edition is not greatly different from 
that of the 1949 volume. Within sec- 
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tions the most noticeable change oc- 
curs in the first, School Systems. In 
previous editions the brief entries for 
special schools and colleges, following 
the primary and secondary school data 
for each town, included the name of 
the chief administrative official. In the 
present work this information is 
omitted and a block of see references 
to groups in the Schools Classified 
section has been substituted. To find 
administrative officials, the reader 
must, therefore, make an added search 
in Schools Classified. Too often the 
only entry to which he is referred sup- 
plies no additional information of any 
kind, being only the name of the school 
and city. The number of subject groups 
in this section has been increased by 
fifteen. 

Whereas the 1949 volume included a 
few street addresses for some entries in 
the classified lists (girls’ schools, music 
schools, etc.), these have been dropped 
entirely in the 1951 volume. Address 
information for larger city listings is, 
consequently, inadequate and the book 
frequently fails in one of its advertised 
purposes, that of facilitating “contacts 
with school officials.” For public high 
schools in the School Systems section, 
however, addresses are shown in many 
large cities. ; 

Many of the criticisms in the 1948 
Subscription Books Bulletin review 
still apply with regard to errors, omis- 
sions, and inclusion of outdated list- 
ings. For example, a study of the 
Cleveland Board of Education’s official 
1950/51 roster reveals the omission in 
Patterson’s of four primary vocational 
high schools, one principal, one street 
listing, and an error in the listing of 
the Board member for Attendance and 
Census. One long defunct art school 
(Landon) is included; Cooper School 
of Art, the largest private art school, 
is omitted from the School Systems 


section and listed under Technical and 
Trade in Schools Classified. Although 
Adelbert College (for men) and Flora 
Stone Mather College (for women) are 
mentioned in the School Systems sec- 
tion as among the institutions that are 
part of Western Reserve University, 
neither is entered in the classified sec- 
tion and, consequently, no administra- 
tive officials are shown. Patterson’s 
lists an acting president for Baldwin- 
Wallace College in Berea, Ohio, but an 
appointment made in June 1949 super- 
seded this information. 

Comparison of the District of Colum- 
bia entries with those in the U.S. Office 
of Education’s 1950/51 Education Di- 
rectory (Pt. 3, Higher Education) 
shows omission of Robert H. Terrell 
Law School, School of Advanced Inter- 
national Studies, Southeastern Univer- 
sity, U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Graduate School, and Washington 
School of Psychiatry. Mount Vernon 
Junior College is listed as a Seminary 
on page 60; a cross reference is pro- 
vided to Schools Classified: Junior Col- 
leges where, on page 489, the school is 
entered as a junior college. In Schools 
Indexed there is an entry for Mount 
Vernon Seminary, located in Washing- 
ton, Connecticut, but there is none for 
such a school in the District of Co- 
lumbia. Mount Vernon Seminary is 
among the schools entered under school 
systems of Washington, Connecticut, 
and there is a cross reference to the 
list of junior colleges in the classified 
section, but examination of the Con- 
necticut entries in that list proves the 
reference to be blind. 

While the current edition of Patter- 
son’s is typographically “new from 
cover to cover,” its content does not 
prove it to be “completely revised” to 
the date it bears, nor does the new 
arrangement of special schools and in- 
stitutions of higher education make it 
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“easier” for the reference librarian to 
use. It falls considerably short of its 
goal and a gigantic revision job is still 
required. Patterson’s American Edu- 
cational Directory, 1951, therefore can- 
not be recommended without qualifica- 
tion. It will, with the aid of U.S. Office 
of Education Directory and local list- 
ings, serve those who are aware of its 
limitations, namely inaccuracies, omis- 
sions, and superseded information. 


Picture Encyclopedia. New York, Re- 
search Book Co., [c1950 by Publish- 
ers Products Corp.]. 162p. 43cm. 
cardboard covers, spiral binding $25. 
According to the publisher’s advertis- 

ing, the Picture Encyclopedia is the 

“largest work of its kind ever published 

in the United States. Over 24,000 pic- 

tures arranged by subjects. A com- 
panion piece to the Unabridged Dic- 
tionary.” 

Although nowhere in the book is the 
name of the compiler mentioned, the 
dedication is signed by William Sun- 
ners, who compiled American Slogans 
and How to Win Prize Contests. The 
Picture Encyclopedia was first issued 
and is copyrighted by the Publishers 
Products Corporation of Brooklyn. 
However, the outside cover of the re- 
view copy carries the name “Research 
Book Company” with the New York 
address. On the cover of another copy 
examined, this imprint is on a printed 
label, pasted over the Publishers Prod- 
ucts imprint. 

The Research Book Company has ad- 
vertised several works designed to aid 
puzzle contestants, among them: Sec- 
ond Picture Encyclopedia, $25; Book of 
3000 Bird Pictures, Book of 3000 Ani- 
mal Pictures, and Book of 3000 Fish 
Pictures, each at $5; 3000 Pictures 
Grouped According to Classification 
from Agriculture to Zoology, $10; and 
a “Puzzle Secrets Course” at $100. In 


July of this year orders were solicited 
by direct mail for The International 
Encyclopedia of Illustrations, “in the 
hands of the printer” and priced at $25. 

That the volume under review is in- 
tended for the puzzle contestant is ob- 
vious from the advertising, one ex- 
ample of which leads off: “Have you 
entered the new $100,000 puzzle contest 
yet?” Another reads: “Solving puzzles 
is a snap with the Picture Encyclo- 
pedia.” 

The work is made up of 162 pages of 
small pictures, arranged in 24 classi- 
fications, as follows: Animals; Archi- 
tecture (buildings, structures, edifices) ; 
Birds; Clothing (personal effects, wear- 
ing apparel); Coins (medals, badges); 
Constellations (stars, heavenly bodies, 
zodiac); Conveyances (carriages, cars, 
wagons); Fishes; Furniture (household 
effects); Heraldry (coats of arms, seals, 
emblems); Insects (butterflies, moths, 
bugs, etc.); Mechanical (machinery, 
contrivances, equipment, electrical); 
Military (weapons, armor, ordnance, 
projectiles); Miscellaneous; Musical; 
Mythology (religious, sacred, ritual); 
Nautical (ships, boats, marine, sails); 
Plants (flowers, berries, fruits); Pot- 
tery (vases, receptacles, containers); 
Reptiles (lizards, etc.); Shells (crabs, 
lobsters, mollusks, etc.); Skeletal 
(bones, fossils, reconstructions, etc.); 
Tools (instruments); Trees. 

The sources of the pictures are not 
indicated even though the page num- 
ber of the source is sometimes included. 
The pictures and their captions, some 
of them very old, are reproduced by 
offset. In some cases only the Latin 
name of an object is given and occa- 
sionally there is no caption at all. Most 
of the captions are in very fine print, 
much smaller than that under illustra- 
tions in our present-day unabridged 
dictionaries. 

In a sample count, the number of 
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pictures per page varied. from 28 
(p.162) to approximately 260 (p.67). 
Accepting the publisher’s count of 24,- 
000, the pages average more than 148 
pictures each. Consequently, many of 
the pictures are very small. Some of 
them are so dark and indistinct as to be 
unidentifiable, for example: A 15th 
Century Cradle (p.50); Mining Coal by 
Undercutting (p.84); and Five-Foot 
Spectroheliograph (p.91). 

Some advertising for the book gives 
no indication of the smallness of the 
pictures and captions in the Picture 
Encyclopedia. The pictures featured in 
one leaflet, sent out by direct mail and 
also reproduced in a reduced version in 
the Publishers’ Weekly for February 
24, 1951 (p.1034), were much larger 
than those in the book itself. Some of 
the pictures in the advertisement could 
not be found in the encyclopedia. The 
captions in the encyclopedia were not 
reproduced in the advertisement but 
were printed in larger type. 

The Picture Encyclopedia appears to 
have been put together in a hasty and 
illogical manner. Although there is a 
table of contents, the classifications 
listed there do not appear as running 
heads nor at the beginning of sections 
in the work. The Contents lists “Birds” 
as beginning on page 28, but the section 
actually begins on page 29. Page 28 is 
made up entirely of pictures of animals 
and is some 15 pages removed from 
the section on animals. 

The user is warned in a note on the 
Contents page “. . . to scan each page 
carefully. Several illustrations are in- 
cluded with other groups because of 
lack of space.” The warning would be 
well-taken. A number of animal pic- 
tures are found in the “Miscellaneous” 
section; some fish are found in “Rep- 
tiles”; “Tools” includes several items 
that should be classified in “Heraldry” 


(e.g.: Star Collar and Badge of the 
Order of the Thistle; Order of St. Pat- 
rick; Arms of Duke of Argyll; Fleur- 
de-Lis; Fleur de ts of Louis VII; 
Hatchment of Husband; and Collar, 
Badge and Garter). Among misClangj. 
fied pictures located in the “Architec- 
ture” section are: The Black Truffle, 
Dog-tooth Spar, Fossil Footprint, Sec- 
tion of Pitchstone, Erratic Boulder, 
Distant View of Etna, and The Surf 
Beating upon the Cliffs of York, Maine. 
Pictures of the Manual Alphabet for 
Deaf-mutes, Sedan, and Channels - Ar- 
chaic Doric Capital, Temple of Assos 
are located with “Clothing.” “Pottery” 
includes pictures of some fifty musical 
instruments, separated by more than 
forty pages from the one-page section, 
“Musical.” 

Not only are the classifications con- 
fused, but there is no apparent order 
within them; like objects are often 
widely separated within the same sec- 
tion. For example, various kinds of 
anchors are pictured on four different 
pages (p.111-14); ships’ lamps and 
lanterns appear in different places on 
page 110 and Section of Fresnel’s Diop- 
tric Light on page 111; English Storm- 
signal is on page 110 and Canadian 
Storm Signals on page 111. There is no 
index to compensate for all these faults 
of arrangement. 

The spiral binding will not stand up 
under the heavy use given contest aids 
of this type in libraries. The inner 
margins are too narrow to permit re- 
binding. 

The Picture Encyclopedia will un- 
doubtedly be in demand by puzzle fans, 
and its use might spare the unabridged 
dictionary some wear. However, be- 
cause of its poor organization, poor 
reproductions, weak format and bind- 
ing, and excessive price, it is not rec- 
ommended. 
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Ulrich’s Periodicals Directory: A Clas- 
sified Guide to a Selected List of 
Current Periodicals. Foreign and 
Domestic, Fd. by Eileen C. Graves; 
Caroly F. Ulrich, consulting ed. 
wew York, R. R. Bowker Co., [c1932- 
51]. x, 534p. 26cm. buckram $17.50. 


The work under review is the sixth 
revision of Ulrich’s Periodicals Direc- 
tory, first published in 1932. The fifth 
edition (1947, c1946) was reviewed in 
the Subscription Books Bulletin, Janu- 
ary 1948. 

As outlined in that review, the histo- 
ry of the work reveals that the number 
of periodicals listed in the directory 
increased from 6000 in 1932 to 10,200 in 
the third edition (1938); that the same 
general plan and arrangement was fol- 
lowed throughout the first five editions; 
and that as a result of war and post- 
war conditions, there was some varia- 
tion in the scope of the editions, par- 
ticularly with respect to their inter- 
national coverage. 

More than 10,000 titles are listed in 
this sixth edition. According to the 
Preface, “every effort has been made to 
include a selective coverage of out- 
standing foreign publications in addi- 
tion to the usual wide inclusion of those 
of domestic origin. . . . Periodicals 
which had not been published during 
war years and those which, although 
published, were not available in this 
country for examination for previous 
editions have been included, together 
with many new titles. . . .” 

The arrangement of this edition is 
similar to that of its predecessors. The 
principal parts of the work are the 
Classified List of Periodicals (p.1-482) 
and the Index and Key to Subjects 
(p.489-534). The introductory material 
supplies a key to abbreviations, includ- 
ing a separate list of indexing and ab- 
stracting services, and to money sym- 


bols which appear in entries in the 
classified list. 

Periodicals listed in the main body of 
the work are classified under more 
than 140 alphabetically arranged sub- 
ject headings. Under these the titles 
are entered in alphabetical order. 
Many appear under more than one 
heading. Several subjects which were 
included in broader classifications in 
previous editions have been given more 
specific subject headings and separate 
listing in the new edition, e.g., Depart- 
ment Stores, Horses and Horseman- 
ship, Metallurgy, Models and Model 
Building, Philately, Plastics, and Tele- 
vision. 

Each entry includes: title, subtitle, 
date of founding, frequency, price, pub- 
lisher, place of publication (including 
street address), and special features 
characteristic of the periodical, such as 
illustrations, annual or cumulative in- 
dexes, book reviews, abstracts, trade 
literature, etc. Indexes and abstracts 
which analyze the periodical are also 
given. (This information is indicated 
for thirty such services in the new 
edition, five more than in the fifth.) 
Special issues, supplements, yearbooks, 
and languages in which the text is pre- 
sented (if more than one) are among 
miscellaneous but useful facts included. 
The specific subject matter of periodi- 
cals which are listed under broad sub- 
ject classifications is noted by means of 
narrow subject headings, placed under 
the entries and underlined. For ex- 
ample, such close subject identification 
as Bricks, Ceramics, Clay Industries, 
Enamel, Glass, Pottery, and Stained 
Glass is provided for some of the en- 
tries listed under the broad heading 
Clay, Glass and Pottery. 

Entries do not include any evalua- 
tion. However, all periodicals appear- 
ing in the list were examined; “the 
inclusion is in itself an evaluation.”— 
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Preface. The detailed description, men- 
tion of special features, and the close 
subject identification provided for each 
entry make the list a useful selection 
guide. 

The Classified List of Periodicals is 
followed by a four-page classified Ad- 
denda of late inclusions. These consist 
of title changes, titles that do not ap- 
pear in the main body of the work, and 
a few that do appear but are entered 
again under another subject. 

The Index and Key to Subjects is 
one alphabet of titles, subjects, and 
cross references, and includes most of 
the material in the Addenda. Titles 
appear in lower case, subject in upper 
case; subject cross references are in 
lower case and underlined; in title cross 
references the See is underlined. With 
a little practice the index is easily used. 
Where two periodicals have the same 
title, the place of publication is given 
in parentheses. 

The sixth edition of Ulrich’s Periodi- 
cals Directory has been advertised as, 
“World wide . . . international in its 
coverage.” Examination of the work 
indicates that its scope is considerably 
broader than that of the previous edi- 
tion. Of the approximately 1150 titles 
beginning with A which are indexed in 
the sixth, 513 do not appear in the 
same section of the index to the fifth. 
Of these 513 new titles, about 268 are 
in languages other than English. In the 
main body of the work, all entries ap- 
pearing under the subject heading 
General Periodicals were checked. 
Periodicals listed here were found to 
represent all continents and approxi- 
mately 51 countries, including new 
ones, such as Pakistan and Israel. No 
Japanese periodical was noted, how- 
ever, and there is some evidence that 
representation of Japan is weak in the 
specific subject lists. In the book as a 


whole, as one would expect, periodicals 
in the French, Spanish, and German 
languages form the bulk of the foreign 
language listing. Russian titles are in- 
cluded, but quite sparingly. Common- 
wealth countries are well represented 
in the English language entries. 

The coverage of the periodical pub- 
lications of the United Nations and re- 
lated agencies could be improved by a 
more complete listing of the various 
bulletins. The Preface states: “An- 
nuals, monographs, series publications 
and government documents have not 
been considered, but in certain cases 
publications issued by state universities 
and government departments have 
been included when their inclusion 
seemed valuable.” This policy could 
well have been broadened to include 
more United Nations material. If that 
already included had been gathered 
under one heading in either the main 
body of the book or the index, a useful 
check list would have been provided 
for nondepository and medium-sized 
libraries. 

The fifth edition of Ulrich’s Periodi- 
cals Directory included a list of be- 
tween 900 and 1000 Clandestine Period- 
icals of World War II. As they are no 
longer current periodicals, this feature 
is logically omitted in the sixth edition. 

The book is strongly bound and sewn 
and lies flat when open. It is repro- 
duced by offset from IBM bookface 
type. There are two columns to a page 
with good margins in the main section, 
three columns in the index. 

Ulrich’s Periodicals Directory, sixth 
edition, is the most comprehensive and 
important classified list of current pe- 
riodicals and has consistently main- 
tained a high standard. It is recom- 
mended for medium and large public 
libraries and for college and university 
libraries. 
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Who’s Who in United States Politics 
and American Political Almanac. 
Richard Nowinson, editor-in-chief; 
Ruth Thornquist Potter, assoc. ed.; 
Nicholas Speros, Joan Duncan Kella, 
asst. eds. Chicago, Capitol House, Inc., 
[c1950]. 955p. illus. ports. 28.5cm. 
linen $20, less 20% discount to li- 
braries. 

The twofold title of this book is in- 
dicative of its two main parts. The 
Who’s Who in United States Politics 
constitutes the major portion of the 
volume; the American Political Alma- 
mac and the index to it occupy 183 
pages. By means of this combination, 
the publishers intend to provide one 
convenient source for biographical and 
statistical information in the realm of 
politics. 

According to the Foreword, the bio- 
graphical portion includes “the names 
and records of the men and women who 
run our politics, and our federal, state 
and local governments. ... One of the 
purposes of [this part of the book] is 
to remove the cloak of mystery that 
has enshrouded these leaders so that 
anyone with a cause, a candidate, a 
program or a crusade may know to 
whom to appeal for effective support.” 
In advertisements, the number of bi- 
ographies is said to be 10,000. The sub- 
title of the American Political Almanac 
describes that section of the book as, 
“A collection of political facts, figures 
and statistics—current and historical.” 

The book is intended for use by the 
general public. The Foreword stresses 
that information compiled in the work 
should be known by or available to all. 
Promotional literature, however, has 
featured in particular its value to edi- 
tors, businessmen, political leaders, 
union leaders, libraries, and associa- 
tions. 

Who’s Who in United States Politics 
is divided into three sections: “Who’s 


Who in the Democratic Party,” “Who's 
Who in the Republican Party,” and 
“Who’s Who in the Minority Parties” 
(American Labor, Liberal, Progressive, 
Prohibition, Socialist, and Socialist 
Workers). The section devoted to 
Democrats runs to 331 pages. Despite 
the fact that it is subtitled, “A bio- 
graphical dictionary of ‘the men and 
women of America’s majority party,” 
it occupies 85 pages less than the 416 
devoted to Republicans. Minority 
parties occupy only 11 pages. 

Biographies of the members of each 
party appear in separate alphabets. 
There is no index to this part of the 
book, and consequently, unless the 
party affiliation of a biographee is 
known, the reader may have to search 
through as many as eight alphabets to 
locate the desired entry. 

The fullness of biographical informa- 
tion varies considerably throughout. In 
many instances, the amount of informa- 
tion given is comparable to that given 
for the same person in Who’s Who in 
America. A number of biographees, 
however, have very brief listing and 
the length at which they are treated is 
not always proportionate to their im- 
portance. The publishers state that all 
information was secured from the bi- 
ographees except in a few instances 
where it was secured from sources of 
public information. Listings that rep- 
resent research by the editorial staff 
are marked with an asterisk. A num- 
ber of these include only the biog- 


raphee’s address and the public or — 


political office held by him. The Fore- 
word states that in some cases indi- 
viduals had to be omitted altogether 
because they failed to answer requests 
for information and properly authenti- 
cated biographical information was not 
available. “A few asked that they be 
excluded because they wear no party 
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labels,” e.g., General Marshall and 
Harold Ickes. 

A comparison of individual biog- 
raphies in Who’s Who in United States 
Politics and Who’s Who in America 
reveals agreement in the information 
given, but some slight variation in the 
order of facts. Who’s Who in United 
States Politics classifies an individual’s 
activities under “business record” and 
“nolitical record” instead of recording 
them chronologically. Duplication of 
entries in the two works was sampled 
by comparing their inclusion in the A 
section of the alphabet. Of the 288 bi- 
ographies found in the three party sec- 
tions of the work under review, 48 
were found in Who’s Who in America, 
some with more detail than was sup- 
plied in Who’s Who in United States 
Politics. The subjects of the duplicated 
sketches were primarily holders of 
major national or state offices and U.S. 
senators or congressmen. 

The American Political Almanac pre- 
sents directory material for the federal 
government, state governments, sixteen 
city administrations, and for commit- 
tees of the Democratic and Republican 
parties. Party platforms, convention 
balloting, and election statistics are 
treated in considerable detail. Histor- 
ical data are often provided. 

The directory material for the federal 
government is available in such sources 
as the Congressional Directory and 
World Almanac. The latter source also 
includes much of the statistical data 
provided in the work under review. 
However, although the World Almanac 
lists the names of holders of the major 
offices in state administrations, city 
managers and mayors, and the national 
officers of party committees, the Ameri- 
can Political Almanac supplies, in addi- 
tion, much more detailed directory 
material in these categories of informa- 
tion. For example, it includes the 


members of state legislatures and city 
officials, such as aldermen, councilmen, 
and heads of city departments. (The 
World Almanac gives comparable data 
only for New York City and state.) 
The sections on Democratic and Re- 
publican committees, occupying more 
than 55 pages in the American Political 
Almanac, give the names and addresses 
of officers and members at national, 
state, and local levels, and those of 
other local political groups and affilia- 
tions. According to the advertising, 25,- 
000 such names and addresses are 
given. 

As mentioned above, Who’s Who in 
United States Politics has no index. 
The American Political Almanac has an 
index which includes agencies, subjects, 
and places, with appropriate subdivi- 
sions under each, but with few cross 
references. Selected categories of in- 
dividuals are also indexed under per- 
sonal name, but the majority of names 
in the almanac do not appear in the 
index. 

The illustrations that appear through- 
out the work are portraits, news- 
worthy photographs, and line drawings, 
including some cartoons. In the Fore- 
word the publishers state their belief 
that these illustrations complement the 
text and increase the interest of the 
volume. There are, however, few por- 
traits in comparison with the total 
number of biographees; those that are 
provided are scattered through the vol- 
ume with no apparent plan, seldom are 
on the same page as the related biog- 
raphy, and are not indexed. 

The book is large, heavy, and some- 
what awkward to use. Much handling 
of it may make rebinding necessary. 
On the whole, however, the format 
seems satisfactory. The type is clear 
and the page arrangement is attractive. 
The biographical sections have double- 
column pages with good margins. 
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According to the Foreword, this first 
edition was three years in preparation. 
It includes five pages of Late Listings. 
The nature of the material in both 
parts of the book is such that the value 
of the work is largely dependent on up- 
to-dateness. The Foreword makes an 
earnest plea to readers for suggestions 
concerning improvements, but it does 
not give any indication of specific plans 
for subsequent revisions or supple- 
ments, nor do the publishers’ an- 
nouncements. However, in correspond- 
ence with the Subscription Books Com- 
mittee, the publishers have stated that 
material bringing the almanac part of 
the book up to date has been gathered 
and is being assembled in supplement 
form for publication in the near future. 
They also state that plans are under 
way for periodically revised editions of 
the complete work. These will prob- 
ably be published following presidential 
election years. They hope to issue their 
first revision in the spring or summer 
of 1953. 

Who’s Who in United States Politics 
and American Political Almanac pro- 


vides a one-volume reference source 
with wide coverage in the field of poli- 
tics. However, its arrangement and the 
lack of a complete index detract from 
its value for handy reference. Both 
parts of the book contain much infor- 
mation that has not been compiled in 
other single sources, but in many li- 
braries the demand for these political 
minutiae may not be sufficient to justify 
purchase of the book. For many of 
those having Congressional Directory, 
Who’s Who in America, World Alma- 
nac, and local directories, it would not 
be considered an essential purchase. 
Much of its value will depend, too, on 
whether or not it is revised or supple- 
mented with sufficient frequency. With 
this qualification, Who’s Who in United 
States Politics and American Political 
Almanac is recommended for individu- 
als and libraries that need and can 
afford a compendium of biographical 
and directory material and statistical 
data in the field of current American 
politics at national, state, and local 
levels. 





P ERMISSION to quote a review in full 
is granted only to the publisher of 


the work reviewed. Permission to 
quote a review in part must be ob- 
tained from the American Library 
Association. Publishers of books or 
sets recommended herein wishing to 
refer to the Subscription Books 
Committee’s appraisal of their work 
should avoid such statements as 
“Recommended (or endorsed) by 
the A.L.A.” Such a statement falsely 
implies action on the part of the 
Association. 
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Index— January 1950—October 1951 


(Vol. 27. No. 1—Vol. 22, No. 4) 


The index to the Subscription Books Bulletin is cumulated over a four-year period in 
accord with the Committee’s recommended procedure of binding four volumes in one. 
The current cumulation will be continued to include volume 24 (1953). 


Subscription Books Committee 1950-51. Ja, 
1951, p.7 


EDITORIALS AND SPECIAL ARTICLES 


Better Business Bureaus. JI], 1950, p.45 

Encyclopedia Supplements—A Study of 
Encyclopedia Yearbooks and Similar 
Publications. Ja, 1950, p.1 


REV1.'"WS 


Advanced Atlas of Modern Geography. 
Ap, 1951, p.9 

Album of American History. Jl, 1950, p.33 

All-Sports Record Book. Ap, 1951, p.11 

American Educator Encyclopedia. Jl, 1950, 
p.35 

American Everyday Dictionary. 
Ap, 1950, p.31 

American International Encyclopedia. 
(note) Ja, 1950, p.16; Jl, 1951, p.41 

American Men of Science. Ja, 1951, p.1 

American Peoples Encyclopedia Year 
Book. (note) Ja, 1951, p.6 

Americana Annual. Ja, 1950, p.4 


Book of Knowledge Annual. Ja, 1950, p.5 

Brassey’s Annual. O, 1951, p.65 

Britannica Book of the Year. Ja, 1950, p.6 

Business Executives of America. Jl, 1951, 
p.44 


Chambers’s Encyclopaedia. Ap, 1951, p.13 

Child’s World. O, 1950, p.49 

Chronicles of America. Ap, 1951, p.17 

College Blue Book. Ap, 1951, p.19 

Collier’s Encyclopedia. Jl, 1950, p.37 

Collier’s Year Book. Ja, 1950, p.7 

Columbia Encyclopedia. Jl, 1951, p.46 

Commodity Year Book, 1949. Ap, 1950, 
p.17 

Congressional Quarterly. O, 1951, p.67 

Cosmopolitan World Atlas. Ap, 1950, p.19 


Diary of World Events. O, 1950, p.52 

Dictionary of Musical Themes. Jl, 1951, 
p.51 

Dictionary of Vocal Themes. Jl, 1951, p.48 


Educators Guide to Free Films. Ap, 1950, 
p.21 

Educators Index of Free Materials. (cor- 
rection) Ja, 1950, p.16 

Encyclopaedia Britannica. Ap, 1951, p.21 

Encyclopaedia Britannica World Atlas. 
(trade ed.) O, 1950, p.53 


(note) 


Encyclopedia Americana. Ap, 1951, p.26 
Encyclopedia of Wit, Humor, and Wisdom. 
Ja, 1950, p.15 


Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Encyclo- 
pedia Year Book. Ja, 1950, p8 

Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary of 
Folklore, Mythology and Legend. Ap, 
1951, p.31 


~~ an Library World Atlas. O, 1950, 


p 
History of World Art. Ap, 1950, p.23 
—e Why Library. (note) Ap, 1950, 
p. 
Lincoln Library of Essential Information. 
O, 1950, p.56; (correction) Ja, 1951, p.7 
Modern Wonder Book of Knowledge. Jl, 


1950, p.40 
Modern World Wide Atlas. (note) Jl, 1950, 


p.45 
Moffatt Bible Concordance. Ap, 1951, p.33 
Music Index. Ja, 1951, p3 
My Book House. O, 1951, p.69 


National Encyclopedia. (note) Ja, 1951, p.6 

~~ Handbook of Pronunciation. O, 1951, 
p. 

New American Encyclopedia. (note) Ap, 
1950, p.31 

New Century Book of Facts. 
1951, p.7 

New Funk & Wagnalls -Encyclopedia. 
(note) Ap, 1951, p.40 

New International Year Book. Ja, 1950, p.9 

New Junior Classics. Ap, 1950, p.25 

New Standard Encyclopedia. Jl, 1951, p.52 

Oxford Junior Encyclopaedia. O, 1951, p.74 

Patterson’s American Educational Direc- 
tory. O, 1951, p.76 

Picture Encyclopedia. O, 1951, p.80 

ee ue Tale of Progress. Ap, 1951, 
Pp. 

— Topical Encyclopedia. O, 1950, 
Pp 


(note) Ja, 


Story of Our Time. Ja, 1950, p.10 
Subject Index to Children’s Magazines. Jl, 
1951, p.56 


Thorndike-Barnhart Comprehensive Desk 
Dictionary. Jl, 1951, p.59 
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Ulrich’s Periodicals Directory. O, 1951, p.82 

Universities of the World Outside U.S.A. 
Ap, 1950, p.26 

Webster’s Geographical Dictionary. JI, 

50, p.41 

Webster’s New Collegiate Dictionary. Ap, 
1950, p.28 

Who Knows—and What. O, 1950, p.61; 
(correction) Ja, 1951, p.7 

Who’s Who in America, 1950-1951. J], 
1950, p.43 

ba Who in Colored America. Ap, 1951, 
p. 


Who’s Who in United States Politics and 
American Political Almanac. O, 1951, 


84 

Who's Who 1949. Ap, 1950, p.30 

World Book Encyclopedia Annual Supple- 
ment. Ja, 1950, p.11 

World of Learning. Ap, 1951, p.37 

World Progress. Ja, 1950, p.12 

World Scope Encyclopedia Book of the 
Year. Ja, 1950, p.13 

World Topics. Ja, 1950, p.13 

Yearbook of International Organizations, 
Jl, 1951, p.61 
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